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THE RELATION OP PSYCHOLOGY TO THE PHILOSOPHY 

OF RELIGION 

"PSYCHOLOGY is now a science. The significance of this fact 
•*- for the philosophy of religion is an exceedingly important one. 
As yet, however, the problem has received small attention. To most 
minds hitherto the investigation of the relation of science to religion 
has meant only the relation of the physical sciences to religion. Nor 
is this to be wondered at. The older psychology was largely specula- 
tive and metaphysical in character. There were, to be sure, those 
who employed an empirical method in psychology, but they were so 
far from comprehending the full scope of mental phenomena that 
at best their work was the promise of a science, rather than a science 
itself. They succeeded in treating psychology scientifically only by 
ignoring those phenomena of the mind that remained obdurate to 
their tentative empirical forms of procedure. It is not the fact that 
the new psychology takes account of the physiological conditions of 
mental phenomena, it is not the fact that the subject is now pursued 
in laboratories with instruments of precision that give it full stand- 
ing as a science. It is much more the fact that the psychology of to- 
day has found a place in the natural system of things for those 
strange and relatively unusual phenomena of consciousness which 
but a short time ago seemed to the scientifically minded totally un- 
real, and to the superstitious manifestations of the supernatural. 
The theory of a subliminal self brings under the mantle of science 
much which before seemed impossible. Says Professor James in his 
'Varieties of Religious Experience' (p. 253): "I can not but think 
that the most important step forward that has occurred in psychology 
since I have been a student of that science, is the discovery, first 
made in 1886, that, in certain subjects at least, there is not only the 
consciousness of the ordinary field, with its usual centre and margin, 
but an addition thereto in the shape of a set of memories, thoughts 
and feelings which are extra-marginal, and outside of the primary 
consciousness altogether, but yet must be classed as conscious facts 
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of some sort, able to reveal their presence by unmistakable signs." 
In showing that the abnormal can be explained in terms of the nor- 
mal, psychology does now for the phenomena of mind what the 
physical sciences have long done for the phenomena of nature. 

First let us note the central difference between the scientific view 
of nature and the attitude of traditional religion. According to 
physical science, nature is a network of objects and events. Of the 
ontological basis of this network of things science claims no knowl- 
edge. For her they are simply appearances— phenomena. This net- 
work of phenomena forms a complete system— every object in space, 
every event in time, mutually related to every other object and event 
—a seamless tissue without rent. Whatever changes occur, take 
place in accordance with uniform and necessary laws. The scheme 
of nature as viewed by science contains no gaps and no surpluses. 
There are no phenomena which are not called for by the causal law 
and all phenomena are present which the law demands. Let phi- 
losophy and theology hold what they will as to the existence of a 
transcendent realm, science admits no interpolations from that realm 
among physical phenomena. However real the supernatural may be, 
however important ethically and spiritually may be our attitude 
toward the supernatural, it no longer interferes with the laws of 
nature. Whatever may be the source or the significance of nature, 
for the scientist there is nothing in nature but the natural; or, to 
put the matter in popular language, miracles do not occur. 

Now further it may be noted that theology itself, at least in its 
more progressive schools, has accepted this doctrine of science. Pro- 
gressive religionists no longer tremble at new discoveries or new 
theories in natural science. Having accepted the basal postulate of 
physical science, they are indifferent as to any specific conclusions. 
Religion is no longer thought to be imperiled by the advance of the 
sciences of nature. 

Let us turn now to the mental sciences. In this realm, too, the 
scientific spirit requires the same absolute phenomenalism as in the 
physical. Science finds in our inner experience, as in our outer ex- 
perience, only phenomena. Subjective phenomena are strictly em- 
pirical. There is no more immediate apprehension of the tran- 
scendent in the one than in the other. Psychology as a science 
postulates the reign of natural law in the subjective sphere just as 
rigorously as physics postulates the reign of law in the objective 
sphere. If this be true, then the subjective miracle is quite as im- 
possible as the objective miracle. Phenomena that appear to us 
strange or abnormal are only the less common or less obvious effects 
of the same natural laws as our ordinary experiences. Insanity is 
no more to be ascribed to a demon than is the lightning to the anger 
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of Jove. Illusions, hallucinations, hypnotic states, somnambulism, 
automatism, trances, etc., are all brought into line with the ordinary 
workings of the mind. Psychology reduces the abnormal to the 
normal as fully in principle, if not yet as completely in detail, as does 
physics. Just as physics makes use of such hypotheses as potential 
energy and the invisible ether, so psychology may adopt the hypothe- 
sis of a subconscious mind. But in one case as in the other the im- 
perceptible factor is phenomenal, not noumenal; an object of pos- 
sible experience and not a transcendent entity; natural, not super- 
natural. 

Professor James in the work above cited shows a curious de- 
parture from the pathways of science in the suggestion that the sub- 
liminal consciousness may be a doorway into the spiritual world; 
that the emotions of conversion, religious visions, the ineffable ex- 
periences of the mystics, while explicable on their hither side in the 
light of a scientific psychology as effects of the subconscious mind, 
are yet on their further side true manifestations of the Divine, 
genuine grounds of belief, at least to those who have them, of the 
existence of the spirit-world. I am not concerned here with the 
truth or falsity of this view of Professor James, but I wish simply to 
point out that, true or false, it is a departure in principle from the 
ways of science. It finds interpolations of the supernatural among 
the natural, it violates the principle that nothing ever appears in na- 
ture but the natural. This view of Professor James is highly in- 
teresting, however, as a statement in explicit form of the attitude of 
many religious-minded persons of recent times. They have yielded 
to the demand of science to give up the supernatural in the physical 
realm, while still holding to the supernatural in the mental realm, 
putting their faith in what they call ' religious experiences. ' 

But not only does the general conception of psychology as a science 
lead to the view that all mental phenomena, religious phenomena in- 
cluded, are natural, but also the more specific study of religious 
phenomena themselves leads to the same conclusion. One of the 
most promising fields of scientific investigation which the new psy- 
chology has opened up is that of the psychology of religion. As a 
scientific study of religious experience the psychology of religion is 
a new study. It is not too much to say, however, that it has estab- 
lished already certain very important results. It has shown that the 
religious consciousness is not due to any special power or faculty of 
the mind. We do not need to assume any unique faculty of faith or 
spiritual discernment in order to understand religious phenomena. 
The form of mental action involved in the sudden spiritual change 
called conversion is exactly the same as seen in other and non-re- 
ligious affairs of life. The experience of the sin-burdened soul that 
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finally surrenders its will and then of a sudden feels the joy of 
Divine forgiveness is psychologically the same as the experience we 
often have in trying to recall a forgotten name. We try and try, 
but the name does not come. We give up the search and by and by, 
as we go about other things, the sought-for name suddenly occurs to 
us as if it were the most familiar thing in the world. Or, again, we 
are practising some new art, say bicycle-riding, typewriting, learning 
a new piece on the piano. We try, try again, but each effort seems 
but a more dismal failure. We give the thing up in disgust at night, 
but in the morning we try it again and it is all easy. We wonder 
how we could have made such hard work and had so many failures 
in doing a thing so simple. Intellectual problems, too, are often 
labored with for days or even weeks and then solved all at once in 
what seems a sudden flash of insight. In form, conversion is an 
experience of precisely the same type. It can be explained by the 
same psychophysical processes as Starbuck has so well shown. Con- 
version, too, occurs in spheres other than religious. The awakening 
to a life interest in one's vocation is sometimes of this sort. James 
gives an instance of sudden conversion to avarice as striking and far- 
reaching in its results as any conversion to righteousness or faith. 
Loyalty to God and loyalty to king or country, religious devotion 
and patriotic devotion, are not unlike psychologically. The visions 
of the religious mystic are but examples of the mind's proneness to 
hallucinations which are often in no wise connected with religion. 
Furthermore, the type-forms of religious experience are not peculiar 
to any one religion. The names differ, the associations with forms 
of worship and with the varying standards of morality differ; the 
psychic states of adoration, fear, reverence, devotion, fanaticism, 
mystic ecstasy, etc., are universal. As James points out and illus- 
trates by numerous instances, the mystic consciousness is cultivated 
methodically by Hindus, Buddhists and Mohammedans as well as by 
Christians. Savages, too, have their religious trances. These facts 
all go to show that the mind in its religious activities is the same 
mind acting under the same psychophysical laws as in the ordinary 
activities of every-day life. 

Of course there is no implication here that all religions are equally 
good or that the teachings of all are equally true. We are not now 
considering the worth and validity of religion, but simply the mental 
phenomena of religion. As the chemist explains the nature of fire 
without discussing its uses and value, so the psychologist explains 
the nature of religion irrespective of its momentous import for 
human life. Fire is an element in physical nature, religion is an 
element in human nature. As the physical scientist explains one, so 
the mental scientist explains the other. As the physicist finds noth- 
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ing supernatural, but only a manifestation of natural force in the 
lightning's flash, so the psychologist finds nothing supernatural, but 
only a manifestation of the natural power of mind in the experiences 
of religion. 

Possibly the psychologist is wrong. The view of James or some 
other theory of mysticism may be true, or may be a deeper truth, but 
the point I wish to make is simply that modern scientific psychology 
holds that all the things that appear in consciousness are phenomena, 
conformable to the natural laws of the mental life, and that none of 
these things are objects of the transcendent realm. If philosophy 
or theology finds reason to refer them to a transcendent ground, 
psychology has nothing to say. But in themselves as facts of con- 
sciousness psychology maintains that religious phenomena, like all 
mental occurrences, are natural phenomena. Science is a jealous 
mistress. Him who would go with her one mile she oft compels to 
go twain. If we accept physics, then why not psychology ? 

Undoubtedly to many minds this would seem to be giving up all 
knowledge of the transcendent world— all rational ground for belief 
in the objects of religious faith. The problem thus raised for the 
philosophy of religion is indeed a most serious one. It does not 
admit of any thoroughgoing discussion in this brief paper, but I 
should like to point out the direction in which, as it seems to me, 
the solution lies. 

The acceptance of the scientific view in the mental as well as in 
the physical sphere does indeed compel us to give up all hope of a 
perceptual knowledge of the Divine. That God is not revealed in 
the heavens by telescopes of even the highest power does not dis- 
turb us, nor need we any more be disturbed that he is not revealed 
in the mind by experiences of religious fervor, celestial visions and 
mystic ecstasies. We may fully accept the truth of these experi- 
ences as mental phenomena, although we deny the ontological signifi- 
cance that traditional religion has attached to them. The difference 
between the old psychology and the new is to be noted at this point. 
The old either denied such experiences altogether or accepted them as 
supernatural; the new accepts them subjectively, but, explaining 
them by the known laws of the mind, denies their objective signifi- 
cance. There are strata of the mental life that occasionally break 
through the crust of our ordinary consciousness. "Whether these 
subliminal activities be more physical or more psychical in their na- 
ture, we need not now ask. Psychology shows them to be a fact, and 
a fact of the phenomena of human life. "We can see, then, how cer- 
tain religious experiences, arising out of these hidden depths of our 
nature, have seemed to be of supernatural origin. A scientific psy- 
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chology shows them to be quite natural, however uncommon and in- 
explicable to their possessors. 

But if the absolute phenomenalism of experience demanded by 
science compels us to give up perceptual knowledge of the tran- 
scendent, we are not therefore compelled to give up a rational knowl- 
edge of the same. In the moral sphere one can be conscientious with- 
out hypostasizing conscience as a unique faculty of the soul, or per- 
sonifying it as the voice of God. The sentiment of patriotism may 
exist, not only as an ardent emotion, but as a dynamic spring of ac- 
tion, although one knows his country only as manifested in the con- 
crete experiences of his own every-day life and in the matter-of-fact 
records of history. It is not necessary to possess any mystic vision 
of one's country as a real person or as an entity of perception in 
order to love it and devote one 's self to it. So without denying the 
influence which visions of the Divine and mystic experiences of unity 
with God must have on those who feel them, we can understand the 
possibility of reverence and love of God though one never finds that 
God enters into his experience as an object of perception. That cer- 
tain minds do include apparent perceptions of the Divine among the 
phenomena of their inner experience is a fact of no ontological 
value, since psychology can fully explain these experiences by sub- 
jective principles without any need of supposing any corresponding 
objective entity. But, on the other hand, the refusal to accept this 
mystical evidence for the Divine is no argument at all against the 
rational ground for a belief in God based on normal human experi- 
ence, subjective and objective. What science takes away by her 
hand, she more than makes up by her presence. It is not in the 
unusual and the abnormal that the reflective mind is to see God. It 
is not through gaps in nature that we are to get glimpses of the 
supernatural. But rather in the very nature of nature as rational, 
harmonious, law-conforming, subject to scientific interpretation, we 
have the best evidence that the world is the work of an intelligent 
mind, that it is made mindwise, that there is a rational spirit at the 
core of the universe. 

For science the transcendent does not enter into the perceptual 
realm, external or internal. It is indeed hard for the religious mind 
to admit this fact in all its fullness. Until it does, however, religion 
must always more or less stand in fear of science. Once give up the 
perceptual bag and baggage to science, and we find that we have but 
lost a weak support for religion in order to gain a stronger. Every 
advance in science means an extension of the proof that experience is 
rational. The rationality of experience is the best evidence that the 
world of experience is the manifestation of rational intelligence. 
Ultimately, I believe, we shall find that the full acceptance of science 
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in the mental domain as well as in the physical will strengthen the 
rational grounds of theistic belief. 



P. C. French. 



University op Nebraska. 



DISCUSSION 

THE KNOWLEDGE EXPERIENCE AGAIN 

T OWE an apology to the editor and to the readers of this Journal 
-*- for returning a third time to the defense of my article on 
'Immediate Empiricism,' 1 but Dr. Bode's recent article 2 is so clear 
and compact that I can not refrain from again taking a hand. 

Dr. Bode points out that since I recognize that an experience 
(which is not itself a knowledge experience) may be cognitive, i. e., 
have bearings which lead out into a distinctively knowledge experi- 
ence, I can not readily be charged with making such a gap between 
the (dominantly) non-knowledge experience and the knowledge ex- 
perience as deprives the latter of all point when it comes. But he 
claims (1) that this later experience which identifies the thing of 
the first as being thus and so (a fearsome noise as a wind-curtain 
fact) is essentially a 'pointing' experience, a 'knowledge about,' 
and hence does not give the full meaning or truth of the first, which 
can be found only (2) in an experience which is wholly of the 'ac- 
quaintance with' type, having neither the 'leadings' of the first nor 
the 'pointings' of the second. And this he claims must be (3) an 
'unconscious experience,' a term which can have no other meaning 
assigned to it than the implication or presupposition of an object 
out of experience, conscious experience being then confined (on this 
basis) to relations between final out-of -consciousness terms. This 
position is (4) acutely identified with Woodbridge's definition of 
consciousness as a continuum, with its realistic implications. 

1 agree wholly with the first two points (save that empirically 
the 'complete acquaintance' thing need not necessarily be an entire 
experience, but may be an element in a more complex experience, 
and this, as a whole, may have cognitive leadings). But if this third 
point is correct, empiricism, in presupposing things which can not 
be experienced, has hanged itself on the topmost bough of the tree 
whose seed and fruit it meant and pretended to be. I marvel that 
Dr. Bode, in seeing so clearly the first two implications, did not fol- 
low the empirical clue ; and, instead of arguing conceptually that the 

^ol. II., No. 15, p. 393. 
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